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LATE  NEWS 


Denmark  exported  3^1-7  million  pounds  of  butter  during  the  market 
year  ended  October  1,  1950.    The  United  Kingdom  received  257.5  million 
pounds  of  Denmark's  foreign  sales  which  is  almost  75  percent  of  the 
total  and  approximately  the  amount  specified  under  the  Danish-United 
Kingdom  long-term  contract.    France  took  about  2c9  million  pounds  and 
Germany  about  2.h  million  pounds  of  butter  from  Denmark  during  the 
market  year.    Exports  of  Danish  butter  in  the  first  months  of  the 
1950--51  year  have  been  a  little  smaller  than  hoped  for,  as  the  countries 
making  purchases  primarily  during  the  season  of  low  production  have  been 
slow  in  ordering. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors 
and  consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad 
in  the  crop  and  livestock  industries ,  foreign  trends  in  prices 
and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  world  agricultural  trade. 
Circulation  of  this  periodical  is  free  to  those  needing  the 
information  it  contains  in  farming,  business  and  professional 
operations.     Issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25.  D.C 
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INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IN  DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS  DROP£  FOR  SECOND  SUCCESSIVE  YEAR  l/ 

International  trade  in  dry  edible  peas  is  reported  "by  22  countries  to 
have  "been  about  3 '6  million  bags  of  100  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1949.  In 
round  figures  this  is  a  decline  for  these  countries  of  one -half  million  bags 
from  the  4.3  million  bags  traded  in  1948  and  1  million  bags  from  the  4.5  mil- 
lion bags  average  trade  in  the  prewar  period  1935-39- 

Trade  of  the  22  countries  represents  the  bulk  of  the  movement  of  dry 
edible  peas  in  North  and  South  America,  Europe,  North  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  but  it  excludes,  for  lack  of  data  in  1948  and  1949,  trade  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia.    Eleven  countries  of  these  eastern  areas  reported 
average  trade  in  the  prewar  period  1935-39  of  1.5  to  2.0  million  bags,  making 
the  prewar  trade  for  33  reporting  countries  of  about  6  million  bags  annually. 
While  data  are  not  available  from  the  eastern  countries  for  1948  and  1949 ,  it 
is  likely  that  trade  in  those  years  probably  was  far  below  prewar  levels.  The 
area  includes  such  countries  as  Manchuria,  China,  Japan,  India,  Poland, 
Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Before  the  war  a  sizeable  part  of  the  peas  exported  by  the  Far  Eastern 
countries  went  to  Europe.    No  European  country  has  reported  any  sizeable  trade 
from  the  Far  East  in  1948  or  1949.    This  trade  has  been  supplanted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  increased  exports  to  Europe  from  North  and  South  America, 
North  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.    Production  and  exports  in  some  of 
these  countries  increased  as  much  as  3  to  10  times  over  their  prewar  levels. 
The  increase  of  exports  from  the  western  countries,  however,  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  of  trade  from  elsewhere. 

Thus,  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  while  world  pea  trade  represented  by 
33  reporting  countries,  averaged  about  6  million  bags  annually  in  1935-39*  it 
dropped  much  below  6  million  bags  in  1948  and  1949.    Most  of  the  decline 
occurred  in  the  East  where  its  full  extent  cannot  be  accurately  determined 
for  lack  of  data.    Imports  and  exports  have  declined  more  in  Europe  as  a 
whole  than  exports  have  increased  in  North  and  South  America,  North  Africa 
and  Oceania. — By  Orval  E.  Goodsell,  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
reports . 


l/  A  more  extended  statement,  with  2  tables  showing  country  of  origin  and 
destination  for  1949,  1943  and  1935-39  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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TABLE  I.  PEAS,  dry  edible:    Total  international  trade  of  33  reporting  countries, 

average  1935-39,  annual  19hQ  and  19^9 

Bags  of  100  pounds 


Average  1935-39 


T9uB" 


T9U9" 


Fully  Reporting  Countries  : 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports  *  Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Importing  Countries  : 

Argentina.  : 

Austria.  : 

Belgium.  

Brazil  : 

Cuba  i 

France  ...t 

Germany  : 

Italy  j 

Spain  : 

Switzerland  ; 

United  Kingdom  

j 

Exporting  Countries  : 

Algeria  ; 

Australia  t 

Canada  : 

Chile..  : 

Mexico  t 

Morocco,  French  t 

Netherlands  : 

New  Zealand  .: 

Sweden  • 

Syria  and  Lebanon  : 

United  States  . ..: 

t" 

Total  22  countries  : 

Add  part  A  of  Table  II.... t 
Total  reported  in  :~ 
22  countries  : 


1,000 
bags 


Total  11  countries  j 

Add  part  B  of  Table  II....: 
Total  reported  in  j" 
33  countries.  : 


Partly  Reporting  Countries  t 

China  , 

Czechoslovakia  .: 

Greece  j 

Hungary  I 

India  

Japan  

Manchuria  :^/ 

Palestine  • 

Poland  : 

Rumania  ..I 

Yugoslavia.  : 


130 

518 
19 
59 
hoh 
899 
95 
17 
76 

i,9ia 


33 
50 


78 


18 
27 
2 
12 

31 


 67 


U.U85 


895 
16U 
6 
5 

158 
192 
85 


1,516 

96 


1,000 
bags 


y 


i5o 


33 


3/ 


1,000 
bags 

85 
2U0 
161 
28 
102 

1,055 
1,118 
36 

%I 

71 
339 


1,000 
bags 


23 
26 


2/ 


1,000 
bags 

Uh 
166 
17U 

hh 

90 
288 
1,239 

65 


3/ 


73 
100 
9 

2h6 
7 

30U 
787 
158 
92 

100 


23 
57 
26 


27 


18 


y 


17 
228 
339 
307 
6 

935 
33 

UlO 
25 
30 
l,7U7 


63 
352 


12 

69 
57 


12 
hi 

10 

3 
28 


2,069 
665 


3,397 

628 


U,127 

138 


2,763 
900 


2.73U 


Jii025 


3,663 


109 

y 

310 
339 
U53 
118 

193 


1,9U6 
921 


6, 097 i  5.601 


1,000 
bags 


67 


ihl 

5 

1/ 


16 
U79 
lUi 
119 
3 

U76 
5U 
509 
119 
10U 
1,010 


3,288 
320 


3,608 


1/  Less  than  12  months, 
beans. 


2/  Less  than  500  bags.     3/  Does  not  include  split  peas,    h/  Includes 


TABLE  II.    Peas,  dry  edibles    Part" of  the  international  trade  of 
non-reporting  countries;  average  >1 935-3 9,  annual  19U8  and  19U9 
as  declared  by"  the  33  reporting  countries  in  Table  I  1/ 

(Bags  of  100  pounds) 


: 

Average 

lyjp-jy  s 

'    '  '  TolTTt 
lyUo 

I7U7 

Country 

t 
t 

Imports 

Exports  ' 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports  | 

Exports 

: 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1 , 000  I 

1,000  S 

1,000  s 

1,000 

• 

bags 

1    bags  s 

bags  s 
: 

bags  s 

bags  s 

bags 

Part  A 

5 

! 

1 

- 

•  -  : 

15: 

•    T  t 

21s 

- 

- 

s 

s 

16  s 

s 

22 

• 

! 

: 

28$ 

s 

30s 

- 

1 

J 

2ht 

-  « 

121s 

- 

1 

5s 

s 

35s 

: 

llj'8 

! 

: 

: 

6s 

: 

10 

! 

s 

: 

: 

10s 

■  - 

• 

hi 

t 

: 

s 

: 

- 

1 

: 

s 

20 

-  j 

: 

6: 

-  ■  t 

- 

-  i 

: 

lis 

s 

I  \ 

•-  - 

! 

t 

: 

16s 

t 

52 

:    p.:  i 

t 

5: 

s 

hi 

- 

! 

! 

In 

i 

j 

5t 

S 

-  : 

-  s 

s- 

10: 

: 

22: 

'  -  .  1 

■  35: 

-  - 

: 

-  t 

366s 

: 

505: 

£  1'  :'ri  ■ 

-  s 

lis 

-  •  .  t 

-  ...s. 

- 

J 

10  s 

: 

s 

-  : 

s 

: 

» 

39: 

':' 

Bi  .... 

■  1 

1 

13s 

: 

:  hli 
■-•  s 

Martinique ; -.  

. .  • .  1 

1 

8 

2: 

.  ....  -  ■  : 

T 

1 

S 

5: 

8 

s 

-  • 

38 1 

I 

1U: 

J 

U5: 

- 

3i 

t 

15: 

.: 

■  10  s 

t 

6s 

•  ■_■  t 

■-  s 

3: 

6s 

6s 

3: 

_  t 

_ 

1 

S 

1 

s 

-  ' ' 

13 

t 

: 

7: 

: 

;  6V 

- 

hi 

s 

s 

t 

s 

! 

:<  33: 

1 

27: 

' 

—  * 

57  s 

* 

8s 

.  hZ 

-  < 

-  s 

12s 

18$ 

5 

13 

s 

579s 

: 

s 

:  . 

- 

: 

s 

3U: 

: 

33: 

- 

"67 1 

665  s 

628  s 

138i 

900: 

320 

Part  B 

t 

20t 

Us 

3 « 

•69s 

8l6s 

lis 

77: 

17: 

96s 

921: 

s 

1/  The  trade  in  part  A  of  this  table  was  reported  by  the  22  fully  reporting  countries  of 
Table  I  and  Part  B  by  the  11  partially  reporting  countries  of  Table  I. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers  and  other 
information.    Averages  are  for  years  stated  or  for  nearest  comparable  period. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


TOBACCO 

FRENCH  INDOCHINA'S  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  STEADY 

French  Indochina's  19^9-50  tobacco  production  is  estimated  equal 
to  that  of  the  19^-8-^9  harvest,  according  to  John  I.  Getz  ,  Vice  Consul, 
American  Consulate,  Saigon.     Imports  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco 
during  the  first  7  months  of  1950  were  about  on  par  with  imports  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  19^-9  hut  many  times  larger  than  the  prewar 
average . 

The  country's  19^9-50  leaf  harvest  is  estimated  at  14.3  million 
pounds  or  the  same  as  19^8 -U9,  but  less  than  the  19^7-48  harvest  of  I8.3 
million  pounds  and  far  below  the  prewar  (1935-39)  average  of  31.3 
million  pounds.    However,  it  is  believed  that  much  tobacco  was  also 
produced  during  19^9-50  in  areas  of  Indochina  where  security  regulations 
of  the  insurgent  forces  will  not  permit  the  reporting  of  leaf  production 
statistics.    The  control  of  certain  areas  of  the  country  by  the  insurgents 
has  lowered  tobacco  production  from  the  prewar  level,  but  when  peace  has 
been  re-established  within  the  territory,  it  is  expected  that  tobacco 
growing  should  undergo  important  expansion.    At  the  present  time,  experi- 
mental plots  of  lighter  leaf  are  being  planted.     If  these  experiments 
prove  successful  future  imports  of  tobacco  may  be  lowered  considerably 
but  not  completely  as  there  will  be  a  continued  need  for  American  and 
other  foreign  tobaccos  for  blending  and  other  special  purposes. 

Imports  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  during  January-July  (7  months) 
1950  totaled  5-8  million  pounds  or  a  monthly  average  of  820,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  10.2  million  or  a  monthly  average  of  850,000  pounds  in  the 
19^9  calendar  year.    These  imports  are  more  than  double  the  prewar  annual 
average  of  2.7  million  pounds  or  a  monthly  average  of  225,000  pounds. 

MAURITIUS  ADDS  NEW 
CIGARETTE  FACTORY 

A  new  cigarette  factory  is  under  construction  at  Porte  Louis, 
Mauritius,  according  to  Deane  R.  Hinton,  American  Consul,  Mombassa. 
The  factory's  capacity  when  completed  is  estimated  at  about  70  million 
cigarettes  per  month.    At  present  the  only  cigarette  factory  at  Port 
Louis  employs  about  250  persons  and  produces  about  50  million  cigarettes 
monthly. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  STEADY 

A  preliminary  unofficial  forecast  places  New  Zealand's  1950-51 
tobacco  crop  at  about  the  same  level  as  1949-50,  according  to  Meade 
T.  Foster,  Agricultural  Attache Wellington. 

The  country's  1950-51  leaf  crop  is  tentatively  forecast  at  4.5 
million  pounds  from  about  4,000  .acres.    This  compares  to  4.5  million 
pounds  from  3,950  acres  in  1949-50  and  5.0  million  pounds  from  4,393 
acres  in  1948-4-9.    New  Zealand's  prewar  (1935-39)  annual  average  pro- 
duction was  only  1.5  million  pounds  from  2,000  acres.    The  1950-51 
crop  will  be  comprised  principally  of  flue -cured  and  light  air-cured 
leaf. 


TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

UNOFFICIAL  FORECAST  OF  BRAZIL'S  1951-52 
COFFEE  CROP  REVISED  SLIGHTLY  DOWNWARD 

Coffee  available  for  transportation  to  ports  from  Brazil's 
1951-52  crop  (to  be  harvested  from  May  to  September  1951  and  marketed 
from  July  1951  to  June  1952)  now  is  tentatively  forecast  by  a  reliable 
unofficial  source  in  Brazil  at  about  17.3  million  bags.    About  1.2  mil- 
lion bags  of  this  amount  are  expected  to  be  consumed  in  port  cities  or 
shipped  to  other  points  in  Brazil  for  domestic  consumption.    That  would 
leave  about  16.1  million  bags  for  export  to  foreign  markets.    This  is 
slightly  lower  than  an  earlier  forecast  by  the  same  source  of  16.5 
million  bags  for  export  from  Brazil's  1951-52  coffee  crop,  and  compares 
with  revised  exportable  production  estimates  of  14.1  million  bags  from 
the  1950-51  crop,  15. 0  million  from  the  1949-50  crop,  15.7  million 
from  the  1948-49  crop,  and  an  annual  average  prewar  (1935-36  to  1939-40) 
exportable  production  of  21.7  million  bags. 

The  table  below  shows  comparative  statistics  of  Brazilian  coffee 
production  available  for  transportation  to  ports.    These  figures  should 
not  be  confused  with  estimates  .of  exportable  production,  since  they 
include  varying  amounts  of  coffee  which  are  consumed  in  port  cities  or 
shipped  to  other  points  in  Brazil. fdr  domestic  consumption.     It  is  ap- 
parent that  coffee  production  has  decreased  appreciably  in  the  2  most 
important  coffee  producing  states  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Gerais  and 
has  increased  materially  in  the  next  2  leading  coffee  producing  states 
of  Parana  and  Espirito  Santo  since  the  prewar  period. 

(See  accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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BRAZIL:    Coffee  production  available  for  transportation  to  ports  l/ 


:  Average  :  ;  :  : 

state        !  19to"36  :  W«-*9  !  19^9-50  2/  :  1950  51  2/  3/'  jj™^/ 

 :  1939-40,  i  :  I  :  " 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000       :       1,000        :  1,000 

:  bags  :  bags  :  bags         :       bags  :  bags 

Sao  Paulo           ♦  15,037  :  11,207  :  7,242    :         7,200        :  8,000 

Minas  Gerais.  . .  :  3,879  ;  2,1+13  j  3,223     :          2,800        ;  3,200 

Espirito  Santo.:  1,632  :  1,032  :  2,551     :         1,500        :  2,400 

Parana  :  791  j  1,885  :  2,309    ;         3,300        :  2,800 

Rio  de  Janeiro.;  837  :  l42  :  587     :            200        :  500 

Goiaz  , . . :  51  :  158  :  27    :             60       :  170 

Others  ;  1+12  :  IkQ  ;  224    :  240       :  250 

Total  ;  22,639  :  16,985  I  16,163    ?       5522       :  ^7,320 

l/  Bags  of  132,3  pounds  each.    Marketing  year  beginning  July  1.     2/  Marketing 


year  began  June  L,  3/  Preliminary.  From  a  reliable  unofficial  source. 
SOURCE:    Brazilian  National  Coffee  Department. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

DANISH  MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND 
EXPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

Meat  production  in  Denmark  during  the  first  9  months  of  1950  was 
39  percent  above  comparable  194-9.    Beef  and  veal  production  increased 
by  1+5  percent,  while  pork  production  showed  a  gain  of  37  percent,  reflect- 
ing increased  livestock  numbers  made  possible  by  a  favorable  feed 
situation.    A  large  number  of  slaughter  cattle  went  to  slaughterhouses 
the  last  half  of  September  before  a  change  in  weather  conditions  could 
cause  poor  growing  conditions  with  resulting  loss  in  animal  weight. 


DENMARK:    Meat  production  during  January-September 
1950  and  1950  forecast,  with  comparison 


:    January -September 

\  1950 

[forecast 

Type 

1  1949 

• 

'.  1950 

l  19^9 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

I  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

Pork  (including  edible  offal).. 

.:      428.1  < 

I  268.5 

586.4  ! 

2.9  : 

:         284  ; 
586  i 
4  : 

1  342 
732 
4 

.:      6l6.4  . 

857.6  i 

W  : 

1,078 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 
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Exports  of  live  cattle  from  Denmark  during  January -September  1950 
were  more  than  3  times  larger  than  comparable  1949.    The  large  export 
trade  in  live  cattle  to  Western  Germany  was  threatened  by  the  German 
re introduction, -on -September  1,  of  import  duties  on  live  cattle  and  fresh 
beef,  but  the  German  authorities  decided,  after  Danish  protest,  to 
suspend  the  duties  until  the  end  of  October,  1951 • 

Exports  of  bacon, and  pork  during  the  first  9  months  of  1950  were 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  same  period  in  1949 .    Exports  of  live  horses 
and  edible  offal  showed  increases  of  10  percent  and  50  percent,  respectively. 


DENMARK:  (  Exports  of  livestock  and  meats,  January- 
September,  1950,  with  comparison 


January -Sep tember 

Percentage 
change 

Item 

;  1949 

:  1950 

Horses,  for  breeding,  work  : 
Bacon  and  pork  -  pounds   5 

Thousands 

:          ko  \ 

35  ! 

16   '  j 
135,047  J 

\      19,866  : 

Thousands  : 
!                   38  | 

:            154  : 

•              18  i 
!       31^,087  : 
29,720  j 

Percent 

-  6 

:         /  344 

;    /  10 
/ 133 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


DANISH  HOG  CENSUS 
SHOWS  FURTHER  GAINS 

Danish  hog  numbers,  according  to  the  November  4,  1950  census,  were 
about  L7  percent  above  the  preceding  year  and  the  highest  for  this 
month  since  1932,  when  4,826,000  head  were  reported  on  November  19. 
Bred  sow  numbers,  while  7  percent  above  November  1949,  showed  no  increase 
from  the  September  1950  census.    Both  the  total  number  of  sows  and  of 
pigs  and  slaughter  hogs  were  12  percent  and  18  percent,  respectively, 
above  comparable  1949  and  were  also  larger  than  the  previous  September 
1950  census.    The  number  of  suckling  pigs>  on  the  other  hand,  while  18 
percent  above  November  1949,  showed  a  slight  decline  from  the  previous 
census.    The  prices  for  young  pigs  have  decreased  during  the  two 
preceding  months,  due  to  the  increasing  grain  prices  and  the  fact  that 
present  hog  numbers  seem  to  bo  in  balance  with  available  feed  supplies. 


(See  accompanying  table  on  following  page) 
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DENMARK:    Hog  numbers  (entire  country,  including  towns) 
November  4,  1950 ,  with  comparisons 

~S  Sows  7"  sPigs  and  3 

Date              :  s  .Suckling  .BlaUght9r*  Total  1/ 

.  Bred      .    Total  .pigs  .      hog8  . 

~l  1,000   s   1,000  •   1,000  \   T'}ooo    i  1,000  ' 

:  head      :    head  :    head  :    head      ;  head 

August  27,  1949  :  .234  :       358  :        680  :     1,861  :  2. 911 

October  9,  19^9..... g  266  t       38 1  :         685  :      1,951  :  3^029 

November  19,  I9U9...:  250  ;       371  :         725  :      1,992  i  3,101 

July  15,  1950  :  267  :       401  :        858  :     1,936  s  3,208 

September  9,  1950...:  268  :       klO  :         879  %      2,138  :  3,44l  ' 

November  k,  1950  g  268  :       klk  ;         854  ;      2,3^5  ;  3,627 

l/  Includes  boars. 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  HAS 
NEW  DAIRY  CONTROL  ACT 

The  Union  of  South  African  Parliament  passed  the  Dairy  Industry 
Control  Amendment  Act  of  1950  pertaining  principally  to  the  output  and 
sale  of  margarine  which  is  controlled  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
It  became  effective  December  1,  1950.    The  Minister  has  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  margarine  production  as  he  deems  fit  and  to  administer 
regulations  governing  margarine  composition.    The  1950  output  was 
limited  to  12  million  pounds  and  for  1951  it  has  been  increased  to  18 
million  pounds.    However,  only  those  margarine  factories  registered  on 
December  1  will  be  permitted  to  operate. 

There  has  been  considerable  internal  pressure  against  liberalizing 
the  production  and  consumption  restrictions  on  margarine  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  as  there  is  currently  a  surplus  of  butter  in  that  country. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 

FATS  AND  OILS 

TURKEY  EXPECTS  LARGE  SUPPLY 
OF  VEGETABLE  OIL  FOR  1951 

Turkey's  1950  vegetable  oilseed  production  is  tentatively  estimated 
at  483,000  short  tons  compared  with  4-30,000  last  year,  according  to 
L.L.  Scranton,  American  Embassy,  Ankara.     In  both  years  cottonseed 
accounted  for  about  48  percent  and  sunflower  seed  24  percent  of  the 
total. 

Cottonseed  output  is  estimated  at  about  230,000  tons  for  1950 
against  210,000  tons  last  year.    Cottonseed  is  second  only  to  olives 
as  a  source  of  edible  vegetable  oil  in  Turkey.    Normally  the  entire 
outturn  is  consumed  within  the  country  but  the  large  production  in  2 
successive  years  has  made  exports  possible.     Shipments  reached  14,500 
tons  in  1949  and  12,520  in  January-July  1950. 
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Since  the  trend  of  cotton  production  is  decidedly  upward ,  cottonseed 
production  is  expected  to  be  considerably  greater  next  year. 

Sunflower  sead  is  also  an  important  source  of  edible  oil.  This 
year's  crop  is  around  115,000  tons,  12  percent  above  the  19^+9  estimate. 
This  is  the  fourth  consecutive  season  that  increases  have  been  reported. 
Sunflower  plantings  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  weather  conditions  in 
Thrace  and  the  Maramara  regions.    Usually  about  half  of  the  production 
is  crushed  for  oil.    Practically  no  oil  is  exported  and  shipments  of 
seed  depend  on  price  and  demand.    Exports  totaled  35,243  tons  in  1948 
but  dropped  to  14,358  in  I9U9  and  to  3,277  tons  during  January -July  1950. 

Turkey's  1950  flaxseed  production,  estimated  at  1,378,000  bushels, 
is  about  equal  to  last  year's.    Because  flaxseed  is  chiefly  an  export 
crop,  the  price  at  planting  time  usually  determines  acreage,  expecially 
in  the  Cukarova  area  where  it  is  grown  in  rotation  with  cotton  and 
grains.    Flaxseed  exports  were  808,000  bushels  in  I949  and  642,000  in 
the  first  7  months  of  1950. 

Fairly  large  quantities  of  sesame  seed  and  rapeseed  are  exported 
in  some  years.    There  were  small  shipments  of  hemp  seed,  poppy  seed, 
soybeans,  and  peanuts  in  1949  and  early  1950. 

PARAGUAY  AUTHORIZES  EXPORTS  OF 
VEGETABLE  OILSEEDS  AND  OIL 

The  Paraguayan  Government  has  authorized  the  exportation  of  10,000 
kilograms  (22,000  pounds)  of  tung  nuts  and  100,000  kilograms  (220,500 
pounds)  of  castor  beans  to  Germany.    Provision  also  has  been  made  for 
shipment  of  18,300  kilograms  (40,300  pounds)  of  palm  kernel  oil  to 
Buenos  Aires  for  trans-shipment  abroad. 

EGYPT  FACES  VEGETABLE 
OIL  SHORTAGE 

A  shortage  of  vegetable  oils  in  Egypt  has  resulted  in  a  rapid  rise 
in  price.    The  cotton  crop  was  much  smaller  than  earlier  estimates 
indicated,  thus  reducing  the  cottonseed  output.    Cottonseed  oil  for  the 
year  beginning  August  1950  is  now  estimated  by  the  trade  at  about  85,000 
short  tons,  whereas  earlier  expectations  were  110,000  tons.  (See 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  issued  July  24,  1950,  page  79).    This  leaves 
Egypt  25,000  tons  short  of  minimum  requirements. 

In  early  December  cottonseed  oil  was  being  sold  on  the  Alexandria 
market  for  20  to  30  piasters  per  oke  (20.9  to  31.4  cents  per  pound) 
when  the  official  price  was  only  10. 5  piasters  (11. 0  cents).    There  was 
no  vegetable  shortening  available  on  the  open  market. 

The  Egyptian  Government  was  planning  to  meet  the  shortage  by 
purchasing  Sudanese  cottonseed  and  placing  oil  on  the  market  at  regular 
intervals.    Sesame  is  Egypt's  second  main  source  of  edible  oil,  but  the 
volume  produced  is  small  compared  with  cottonseed  oil. 
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ETHIOPIA  ANTICIPATES  SIZEABLE 
EXPORTABLE  SURPLUS  OF  OILSEEDS 

Ethiopia  expects  to.  have  a  sizeable  surplus  of  oilseeds  for  export 
in  ,1951,  according  to  A.L>  Paddock,  Jr.,  American  Embassy,  Addis  Ababa. 
Export  availabilities  are  reported  as  follows:    36,^00  short  tons 
(1,299,000.  bushels)  of  flaxseed,  55,000.  tons  of  neuk  seed,  8,800  tons 
of  sesame  seed,  2,200  tons  of  peanuts,  and  k,h00  tons  of  castor  beans. 
Total  harvest  (early  in  1951)  is  estimated  at  44,000  tons  (1,575,000 
bushels)  of  flaxseed,  88,000  tons  of  neuk  seed,  13,000  of  sesame  seed, 
k,h-00  of  peanuts,  and  13,000  of  castor  beans. 

Ethiopia's  oilseed  problems,  as  in  the  case  of  grain,  are  ones  of 
classification,  grading,  quality,  and  distribution,  including  trans- 
portation.   They  can  be  solved  in  part  by  proper  organization  and 
systematic  planning. 

WESTERN  GERMANY'S  TALL  OIL 
DEMAND  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

iestern  Germany* s  demand  for  tall  oil  has  been  unusually  strong 
because  of  its  vast  building  program  and  has  been  sharply  accentuated 
since  the  war  began  in  Korea,  reports  William  B.  Buffum  of  the  American 
Consulate  General,  Stuttgart. 

Currency  exchange  difficulties  have  necessitated  decreasing  the 
imports  of  refined  tall  oil  in  favor  of  raw  tall  oil,  however.  Suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  therefore,  have  been  favored  by  German  purchases 
of  more  raw  tall  oil. 

The  German  demand  for  tall  oil  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  supplies  to  meet  it.    Consequently,  there  are  no 
stocks  of  this  oil  in  Western  Germany. 

Tall  oil  is  a  by-product  of  the  wood  pulp  industry.     It  is  used  as 
a  cutting  oil  as  well  as  for  making  asphalt,  tar,  certain  soaps  and  other 
industrial  materials. 
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The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf-port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Date 
1950 


Unit  of 
we  ight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Equivalent  U.S. 
cents  per  pound 


:  Price  in 
:  foreign 
:  currency  : 

Spot 
quo- 
tation 

Export 
and 
inter- 
mediate 
taxes 

:  .     127.05  : 
:           (not  : 
:       123.05  : 
:  120.55 

73*64 
quoted) 
74*22 

5.91 
5.91 

5.9i 

:1/    770.00  ' 
:1/    340.00  ' 

20.50 
22,36 

21.30 
21.30 

:  97,00 
:  101.00 
:       101 , 50 

35.56 
37.03 
37.21 

.  23o09 
23.09 
23.09 

:  4-550.00 

41.28 

3.99 

:2/  (not 
'  (not 
:  (not 

quoted) 
quoted) 
quoted) 

:  38O.OO 
:  (not 
: .     400.00  . 

.  62.52 
quoted) 
.  6 5. 81 

'  7.60 
8.00 

410.00  ' 
:2/2/400o00 

67*45 
45.64 

2-1/2%  ad 
valorem 
:  7.68 

:  XXXXX 

42.80 

Alexandria 

Ashmouni,  Good  

Ashmouni,  FGF  

Karnak,  Good. ....... 

Karnak,  FGF  

Bombay 

Jarila,  Fine ,  

Broach,  Vijay,  Fine. 
Karachi 

k¥  Punjab,  SG,  Fine . 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. 

289F.  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  , 

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1/2, 

Tanguis,  Type  5. . . . , 

Pima,  Type  1. ..... . 

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao,  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  k  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5.., 
Torre  on 

Middling,  15/16", 


12-21 
11 

t» 

11 

it 
11 

12-20 
11 

11 

12-21 

11 
n 
n 

11 
it 
11 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs. 


Candy 
78U  lbs. 
11 

Maund 
82.28  lbs. 


Metric  ton 
2204.6  lbs, 

Sp .  quintal 
101.1+  lbs. 


Arroba 
33.07  lbs 


Tallari 


Rupee 
it 


Peso 
Sol 


Cruzeiro 


Houston -Gal vest on -New 
Orleans  av.Mid.  15/16" 


Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lta. 

Pound 


Peso 
Cent 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
1/  Ceiling  price. 

2/  Price  omitted  from  last  week's  table:    Lima,  December  14,  1950,  in  soles  per 
Spanish  quintal  -with  U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  parentheses,  Pima  692,00  (45.64), 
tax  28.48.    Torreon,  December  14,  1950,  in  pesos  per  Spanish  quintal  with  U.S. 
cents  per  pound  in  parentheses,  Iliddling  15/16"  375.00  nominal  (42,79),  tax 
7,63. 

3/  Nominal. 
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COTTON -PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  WORLD  MARKETS 


(For  week  of  January  1,  1951) 


The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton -price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  U.S.  gulf -port 
average,  and  taxes  incident  to  exports 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 


Date 

1950 


Unit  of 
we  ight 


Unit  of 
currency 


Price  in 
foreign 
currency 


:  Equivalent  U.S. 
:  cents  per  pound 


Spot 
quo- 
tation 


Export 
and 
inter- 
mediate 
taxes 


Alexandria 
Ashmouni,  Good, 
Ashmouni,  FGF. , 


Karnak,  Good  

Karnak,  FGF  

Bombay 

Jar i la,  Fine  

Broach  Vijay,  Fine... 
Karachi 

kF  Punjab,  SG,  Fine.. 

289F  Sind,  SG,  Fine. . 

289F  Punjab,  SG,  Fine 
Buenos  Aires 

Type  B  

Lima 

Tanguis,  Type  3-1/2. . 

Tanguis,  Type  5  

Pima,  Type  1  

Recife 

Mata,  Type  k  

Sertao.  Type  5  

Sertao,  Type  h  

Sao  Paulo 

Sao  Paulo,  Type  5, 
Torre  on 

"Middling,  15 /l6"  

Houst  on -Ga lve  st  on -New 
Orleans  av.Mid.  15/T6" 


12-28 
it 
tr 
11 

ti 
11 

12-27 
11 

11 

12-28 

12-27 
1 


12-28 


Kantar 
99.05  lbs, 


Candy 
784  lbs. 

Maund 
82.28  lbs. 


Metric  ton 
2204.6  lbs 
Sp.  quintal 
'  101.4  lbs. 


Arroba 
33.07  lbs 


[Sp.  quintal 
101.4  lbs. 

Pound 


Tallari 


Rupee 


Peso 
Sol 

I  II 
'  II 

Cruzeiro 


Peso 
Cent 


128.35    :  74o40 

(not  quoted) 
I36.IO    :  78.89 
128.10    :  74.25 


1/  770.00 
1/  8^0.00 

101.50 
104.50 
106.50 


20.50 
22.36 

37.21 
38.31 
39.05 


4550.00  41.28 

(not  quoted) 
(not  quoted) 
(not  qjioted) 

390.00    ;  64.16 
(not  available) 
400.00    j  65.8I 

408.00    !   67.13  2 

405.00  !  46.22 
xxxxx      ;  43.02 


5.91 
5.91 

5.91 
5.91 

21.30 
21.30 

23.09 
23.09 
23.09 

3.99 


7.80 

8.00 

-1/2%  ad 
valorem 
7.69 


Quotations  of  foreign  markets  and  taxes  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  abroad.     U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 

1/  Ceiling  price. 
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ATTENTION  DRAWN  TO  COTTON  PRODUCTION 
IN  FRENCH  NORTH  AFRICA 

The  shortage  of  raw  cotton  during  the  1950-51  season  has  again 
drawn  attention  to  French  North  Africa  as  a  potential  source  of  raw 
cotton  for  the,  mills  of  France. 

Cotton  research  and  experimentation  has  been  carried  out  in 
Algeria  since  1850  and  especially  since  1920.    Recently  a  mission  from 
France  was  sent  to  Algeria  to  study  the  actual  conditions  of  cotton 
production  in  Algeria  and  prospects  for  its  future  production.  Both 
American  and  Egyptian -type  cottons  are  reported  to  have  produced  good- 
quality  fibers  but  production  is  still  small.    Production  in  Algeria  in 
19^9-50  was  reported  at  920  bales'(480  pounds  net)  but  the  1950-51  crop 
has  been  reported  at  about  4,000  bales.     Information  received  from 
Algeria  indicates  that  production  could  be  raised  to  25,000  bales  per 
year . 

Determined  effort  has  also  been  made  in  recent  years  to  increase 
cotton  production  in  French  Morocco.    Some  progress  has  been  made  but, 
in  spite  of  every  official  encouragement  short  of  outright  subsidy, 
production  has  not  yet  risen  spectacularly.    This,  according  to  of- 
fcial  explanation    is  due  primarily  to  the  limited  availability  of 
suitable  irrigated  land. 

At  present,  therefore,  official  hopes  for  increased  production  are 
based  on  the  estimated  2.5  million  acres  of  irrigated  land  which. will 
become  available  within  the  next  few  years  through  the  completion  of 
reclamation  projects  now  under  way.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  due 
to  difficulties  of  land  development,  experimentation,  and  peasant 
education  involved,  the  official  goal  of  250,000  acres  of  cotton  may 
be  hard  to  achieve  in  the  near  future.    As  production  in  the  new 
irrigated  areas  will  be  controlled  by  the  Protectorate  Administration 
and  since  no  equally  urgent  need  exists  to  expand  production  of  other 
crops  in  Morocco,  cotton  acreage  may  be  considerably  expanded  in  the 
next  10  years. 

In  19^9  there  were  2,500  acres  planted  to  cotton  which  produced 
1,000  bales.     In  1950  the  area  was  expanded  to  k,kOQ  acres  and  production 
is  estimated  at  2,000  bales. 

The  bulk  of  the  Moroccan  cotton  is  long  staple,  the  prevailing 
type  being  "Pima  67".    Most  of  this  cotton  is  exported  to  France  for 
the  production  of  high-quality  fine  goods. 

The  local  mill  industry,  which  appears  to  be  expanding  rapidly, 
is  geared  to  use  American-type  cotton  of  about  1-inch  staple  which  is 
imported  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.    Thus,  in  spite  of 
increasing  local  production,  imports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States 
have  not  decreased.    The  efforts  to  increase  local  production  of  medium- 
staple  cotton  have  apparently  not  met  with  any  marked  success. --By  Glenn 
A.  Ruggles  based  in  part  on  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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CANADIAN  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUES  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

The  Canadian  cotton  industry  continues  to  operate  at  a  high  level  and 
raw  cotton  consumption  has  "been  at  a  record-high  level,  according  to  Philip 
C.  Habib,  Vice  Consul,  American  Embassy,  Ottawa.    During  the  period  August 
through  November  of  the  current  season  cotton  consumption  has  been  reported 
at  154,1+10  bales  (480  pounds  net),  as  compared  with  123, 140  bales  during 
the  same  period  of  last  year.    This  is  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of  460,000 
bales  per  year  as  compared  to  383,000  bales  consumed  last  season  and  367,000 
to  371,000  bales  consumed  in  each  of  the  previous  3  seasons. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  during  the  August -October  period  1950  were  re- 
ported at  125,000  bales  or  considerably  more  than  is  normally  imported 
during  this  period.    The  imports  were  about  evenly  divided  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  with  60,000  and  64,000  bales  respectively.  Peru, 
India,  Argentina,  Egypt,  and  Nicaragua  contributed  additional  small  quan- 
tities.   It  is  normal  for  a  relatively  heavy  movement  of  Mexican  cotton  to 
take  place  early  in  the  season  because  of  the  earlier  Mexican  harvest.  The 
Mexican  crop  usually  enters  in  quantity  before  the  heavy  movement  of  United 
States  cotton  but  the  indicated  proportions  will  not  be  maintained  over  the 
full  crop  year.    With  Canada  exempted  from  the  United  States  export  quota 
and  with  the  sharp  advance  in  prices  of  other  growths,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Canadian  demand  for  raw  cotton  will  be  filled  from  United  States  growths. 
The  outlook  for  the  Canadian  cotton  industry  in  the  current  season  is  ex- 
cellent.   With  a  high  level  of  domestic  demand,  the  probability  of  increas- 
ing defense  orders  and  declining  textile  imports  the  Canadian  cotton  industry 
is  expected  to  continue  at  a  high  rate  of  operation  and  total  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  in  1950-51  seems  likely  to  go  well  over  450,000  bales. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 
(Continued  from  Page  9) 

POTENTIAL  EUROPEAN  MARKET 

FOR  U.  S.  SHELL  EGGS  LIMITED  l/ 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  the  domestic  prices 
for  eggs  will  not  be  supported  during  1951,  egg  producers  and  marketers  may 
be  seasonally  interested  in  the  prospects  of  foreign  markets  for  shell  eggs. 

A  potential  export  market  in  Europe  for  shell  eggs  from  the  United 
States  during  1951  exists  but  is  limited,  according  to  information  available 
to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Present  outlets  for  United  States  shell  eggs  in  European  countries  are 
relatively  limited  as  the  food  supply  in  those  countries  is  much  improved. 


l/  A  more  extensive  statement  will  be  published  soon  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Circular,  obtainable  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Also,  the  recovery  of  the  poultry  Industries  in  war-devastated  countries 
has  been  more  rapid  than  other  sources  of  high-protein  foods.     In  addition, 
a  dollar  shortage  exists  in  most  of  the  European  countries  where  large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  consumed  and  imports  from  the  United  States 
consequently  have  been  restricted  to  more  needed  commodities.    Also  most 
of  these  same  countries  have  devaluated  their  currency  in  relation  to 
the  United  States  dollar  which  makes  imports  from  this  country  relatively 
more  expensive.    There  are  a  few  countries,  however,  in  which  there  is  a 
possibility  of  selling  shelled  eggs  should  domestic  egg  prices  become 
unduly  low . 

As  the  seasonality  in  production  of  eggs  in  most  of  the  European 
countries  is  more  extreme  than  in  the  United  States  and  the  flush  season 
is  slightly  later  than  in  this  country,  the  best  prospects  for  shell 
egg  exports  are  around  the  turn  of  the  year  when  shell  eggs  might  move 
without  refrigeration.    The  domestic  shell  egg  price  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1950,  however,  has  been  unusually  strong  and  it 
seems  unlikely  that  appreciable  quantities  will  move  abroad. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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